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ABSTRACT 

The Early Childhoo^Education Project (ECEP) is an 
experiment in the effects of educational intervention of two- year-old 
first-born children from impoveri^he^blacJc families. Twenty ECEP 
children were compared to. a control gfc<mp on the basis of a battery 
of pre- and post-tests after six months^af intervention training. 
Teacher's attempted to .develop social-.emdpional\ ad justment and 
cognitive behavior. Training occurred in both group and tutorial 
sessions. Narrative observations, rating scales^ and observation of 
test- related behaviors were measures of social-emotional development 
and a battery of tests measured cognitive skill. Preliminary findings 
indicate th^t the intervention program was effective in the 
development of cognitive skills, especially in language, pantomime, 
seriation and train building. Only sex differences are compared for 
social-emotiorjal development. Boys were more cooperative, defended 
their possessions and were more aggressive to people and objects than 
girls. Girls were more compliant to demands and initiated more 
interactions with teachers. (DQ1 
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Since the advent of Head Start the renewed activity of programming for pre- 
school <&ildren and the evaluation of the effects of such programming have reopened 
Pandora’s fabled box. We have learned that the issues in programming and in eva- 
luation are complex, taxing our theoretical and methodological ingenuity and forcing 

us to reexamine our research and teaching strategies. The state .of affairs at this 

** 

juncture is not only the' product of ignorance or naivete on the part of the inves- 

» 

tigators, but is equally a result of failures in finding expected .outcomes. ' Beller 
(in press) has pointed out that this is a good time for reassessment. Reexamination 
should allow us to profit from past mistakes and more importantly may yield clues 



concerning underlying mechanisms that N^uld explain the variety of results and 
give shape and continuity to past and future work. 



We present this paper with those hopes in mind. Our purpose is to present 
one model of preschool programming, the Early Childhood Education Project (ECEP) 
with a brief evaluation of the first year's work. Perhaps more important than 
our results at this point, is a description of the problems we encountered and the 
successful and unsuccessful, solutions we found to them. 

The Early Childhood Education Project is an experiment in educational inter- 
vention begun with two-year-old first-born children from impoverished black families 



in the inner city of Buffalo. This iimple statement immediately raises some basic 
questions. What is intervention? Why intervene? Why work with two-year-old 
black children? 

(Presented at the Second Annual Blu^berg Symposium on Compensatory Education, 

John, Hopkins University 1972. Dr. Julian Stanley, chairman.) 
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The frequently used concept of intervention rivals compensatory education 



in ambiguity and emotionality. It is difficult to- 'find; a broader concept. After 



all, intervention is what all education is about. Wh^iii illiterate., egocentric, 
middle-class five-year-olds become literate and ableRto communicate and take the 



perspective of others, one can argue for the efficacy of the school's intervention. 



Intervention if so broadly conceptualized leads to heated arguments concerning the 



I 



true meaning of intervention, e^g. good vs. poor school systems. Nevertheless, 



the right of the school system to exist and to intervene is taken for granted. 



S ■ 



Intervention must be defined more carefully especially . for research purposes, 



Foi^ us intervention is considered as a conscious and purposeful set of actions 



intended to change or influence the course of development. The ECEP program has 

• J •• 

operationalized what was meant by ‘"conscious and purposeful set of actions", and 
specifically stated what change. we wanted in the course of development. To deli- ' 
berately set out to change someone immediately engages several crucial moral and 
value questions. Who has the right to change anyone? What or who gives him that 
fight? These .are but some examples of the multi-faceted questions which need 
clarification. 

IT 

It seems to us that intervention programs operate with some of the assumptions 

\ 

of the medical model. Someone who is sick generally elects to go to a physician 
because the disease is not expected to subside' without his intervention or treat- 
ment. Elimination of the disease is considered desireable and essential for 
healthy, future development. While there may be several factors contributing to 



the disease, e.g, a specific infection, particular work and housing condit^>ns or 
the quality of a personal relationship within the family, the physician will gen- 



erally concentrate on the factor he feels will do most to eradicate the illness. 
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His judgment is generally not questioned, or if it is another physician is sought. 

His right to treat the patient is certainly not questioned unless a legal issue 
1 arises. 

Most preschool intervention programs have focused on the impoverished groups, 
e.g., blacks, rural and urban whites, Mexican-Americans , Indians, and Puerto 
Ricans. Observations of the past decades have showh that many individuals who 

have lived in poverty have often had difficulty in acquiring in schools the 

\ 

skills necessary for entering the economic mainstream. Poverty has been assumed 
to be k major determinant of ineffective school performance and hence, later on 
to an unproductive adaptation to a complex, technical, urban environment. The 
assumption is made that education is essential to break the poverty cycle. There 
are of course, other factors that could £e changed; e.g.,' the economic system, the •• 
social structure, the climate of social and political opinions or the system of 
national priorities. 

t 

So far the similarity to the medical model seems uncomplicated. The individual 

who is bogged down in poverty and who cannot progress up the economic ladder is ( 

like the patient with a disease which prevents him from working and from continuing 
t 

to develop. We choose that aspect of the disease to work on, n am ely education, 
which we believe will provide the most relief with the least amount of social 
change. 

v There are some important differences however, between the medical model and 
the intervention program. The patient as a rule chooses his physician. The questiqn 

i 

of choice in an intervention program is a moot one. 

Secondly, the physician's confidence in his choice of treatment is frequently 
backed up the years of research, observation and proven change. The intervention 
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% . - * 
doctor. has no such confort. Are we preparing children only to conform to the so- 

called Establishment? Are we homogenizing rather than individualizing our children? 

* " * 

Are we overvaluing intellectual achievement and ignoring other skills? In order to 

#• 

deal honestly with these problems, it seemed to us that constant, careful and con- 
tinuing analysis of our aims and goals was essential. Furthermore, we also felt 
that involved participation by parents was necessary in order to provide a mandate 
for intervention. . ' 

After much analysis and soul searching, we chose two major objectives that 

% 

we felt were consonant with the assumptions of intervention. The first objective 

concerned intellectual activity. There is no denying that "making it" in middle 

» 

class America requires competence in conceptual and symbolic behavior. But 
"making it" from other perspectives we believe, requires similar competences. 

The second major objective concerned social and emotional variables. We decided 
simply to pay considerable attention to these factors in terms of the individual 
and 1 the classroom climate. 

\ 

Unless program descriptions reported in the literature (Beller pres ^ are dis- 
crepant from the actual social reality of the program, one is struck by the pre- 
occupation N with i.Q. to the virtual exclusion of all else. The interaction and 
interdependence of cognitive and social-emotional factors have been given much 
lip service and been little studied. It seemed almost self-evident to us that 
intervention in one of these areas is bound to influence the other. We decided, 
therefore, that our program would cultivate an environment that maximized oppor- 
tunities for enhancing a sense of personal competence in both intellectu 
social areas. 
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Given these considerations, the attendant problem was the question of evalua- 
tion. Why do we want assessment procedures? What kind of assessment is useful? 
Granted, such data are needed in order to broaden our base of understanding of 
young children, but we felt that our assessment program should evaluate .developing 
competencies growing out of our program. Therefore,' rather than heavy reliance 
on an I.Q. score, which in reality tells us very little about particular cognitive 
processing skills, we have put together a battery of tasks rationalized in terms 
of our program objectives. We can’t describe gain in I.Q. points but we can 
discuss changes in sequential memory and various analytic ahd perceptual skills. 

As a result of our conviction that the subject-participants of an intervention 
program should provide a mandate for the program, discussions were held with the 
parents prior to enrollment of the children. Some parents rejected our rationale 
on various grounds. A few felt that the children were too young for such a group 
program; others believed that the mixing of children's backgrounds was inimical 
to the 4?velopment of their own children. 

Our position is summarized as follows: The course of development for poverty 
children untouched by remedial programs is predicted to become socially pathological 
and dysfunctional. The remedial program we suggest emphasizes the acquisition of 
basic cognitive and social competencies whose interaction within the individual 
might be expected to extend the options a child has in his adaptation to environ- 
mental demands. 




O 

CTl 



It does not seem reasonable to us to place the entire burden of modification 

/ 

on preschool education. This is but one link in the educational chain. Other 
efforts, such as the Follow Through program for example, would be an important 
■adjunct (Bissell 1971 ). 
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Conceptual Framework 

In a series of studies beginning in 1965, we discovered that a large propor- 

tion of black children from impoverished backgrounds were less competent when 

. s ( 

dealing with representational material than their more privileged counterparts 
(Sigel, Anderson, and Shapiro 1966; Sigel and McBane 1967; Sigel and Olmsted 1970; 
Sigel 1972). These studies revealed that children from impoverished backgrounds 
had greater difficulty in classification tasks when the task items were colored 
cr black and white photographs in contrast to three dimensional objects. Such 
liscrepancies were found in spite of the fact that the children could label and 
recognize the pictorial stimuli. The issue becomes, then, not one of recognition, 
but knowledge that an object can be represented in several modes and still be a 

member of the same conceptual class. It is easy to confuse recognitory behavior 

' • 

as equivalent to "knowing" or comprehension of equivalence. Not only did these 
children have difficulty in responding equivalently to pictorial stimuli and their 
three dimensional counterparts, they also had difficulty with other tasks involving 
representational skills, e.g., Motor Encoding from the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linquistics; Dramatic Play (Sigel and Perry 1968). 

A review of the literature does not reveal many data specific to this issue, 
but some* can be reinterpreted to provide further evidence concerning the problem. 
For example, Kamii and Radin (1969) examined the types of Stanford Binet items 
which children in the Perry School Project found difficult, found them to be .con- 
ceptual items as compared to the more rote, perceptually concrete types. It may 
be that the reason I.Q. scores, so often used as an evaluation measure for inter- 
vention programs, show a later decline is because the test items involve more 
conceptual-verbal items than rote-concrete ones. These data suggest then, that 
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the generic problem is development of representational competence, i.e., the 

/ . ■ 

ability to deal with representational material. This is a capacity basic to any 
symbolic activity and even considered by Piaget (1962) to be intimately related 
to thought . 

Examination of life experiences of children from impoverished and deprived 
\ •* 
environments, suggests that these life experiences reduce. the opportunity for 

representational competence to' flourish. Fo.r example, Hunt writes that "children 
of poverty lack opportunities to develop cognitive skills..." (Hunt 1969 P- 204). 

In .referring to parertt-children interactions he says "what these parents talk 
about is also lacking in such conceptual constructions as prepositional relation- 
ships, casual explanations, and concepts of space, time, and justice... The 
» 

parents of the slums hot only talk less with their children than do parents 
of the middle class, but they seldom undertake to discuss with their children 
matters which prompt them to discern various, kinds of relationships among 
things and people or to use language to describe these relationships." (Hunt 1969, 

,p. 205-206). It is reasonable to assume that these kinds of experiences may 

' ft 

be critical* antecedents for the development of representational competence. 

If the capacity to represent the environment or to symbolize, is a generic * 

human ability and if competence can be affected by certain kinds of life experiences, 
than a careful examination of experiences that facilitate or preclude representa- 
tional competence seems in order. 

We hypothesize that the most relevant experiences are those that would involve 
orientation to the environment by anticipation or objectification of temporal, spatial 
and causative relationships. It seems to us that certain classes of socializing 

experiences function to "demand" employment of representational activity. It may 

/ 

well be that the necessary and/or sufficient conditions that set the processes of 
representation in motion are those .that serve to create psychological, spatial, or 
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temporal distance between person and object. These behaviors, referred to as 
distancing behaviors , are the class of events that create psychological distance 

' 

between ostensive reality and its reconstruction (Sigel 1970).' Thus, the basic 
hypothesis emerged, namely, that exposing children to distancing behaviors should 
enhance the development of representational skills. 

Distancing behaviors, however, will only be effective stimulants if the 
recipient is motivated to engage and to interact with the significant person or 
event. Exposure without the prerequisite willingness to participate precludes 
any effect. To create such a climate necessitates an environment in which signi- 

* 

ficant ad'ALts are' warn, accepting and sensitive to the child's status. Adults 
•should be able to listen, to appreciate the child's perspective and be "tune^" 

4 , « 

into his comprehension level. Thus, the adult must be able to assess the child's 
developmental level and respond appropriately. 

When Intervention Should Occur 

• % 

Representational thought begins to emerge somewhere between 18 and 2k months 
or the period between the sixth stage of the sensorimotor period and the beginnings 
of pre-operational thought (Piaget 1955; Inhelder and Piaget 1964). 

Representational thought is characterized as the mental activity of evoking 
objects and events which are outside the immediate field of perception. Thus, 
representational activity extends the perceptual field of the child from the 
observable present to the past and the future. It involves anticipatory behavior 
as well as hindsight. The products of representation are symbols and sign's which 
• are differentiated from their concrete palpable referents. Somewherq, within the 
18 and 24 month period children become capable of re-enacting .pa$t events*, such 
as re-enacting home experiences, e.g., preparing meals in the nursery's house- 
keep i$£ corner, putting a doll to sleep, etc.. 
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Space does not permit a detailed description of this developmental period and 
the reader is referred to OVerton (1972, pp. 97-100), Ginsburg and Opper (1969), 

f. 

Piaget (1955, 1962) and Inhelder and Piaget (1964). Suffice it to say, that this 
period is of particular significance since it defines the origins of what becomes 
adult thought. 

Development is a cumulative process. What happens at one stage or period 
influences the direction that development takes at subsequent stages. It is subse- 
quent to this period that differences in cognitive development seem to occur 
(Golden and Eirns 1968) . It seems reasonable to assume that providing additional 
experiences which help foster and encourag^ representational thought should con- 
tribute to. .the development of the semiotic function. We made the additional assumptions 
that an appropriate environment is a necessary condition for fostering re^esenta- 
tional thought and that the appropriate environmental experiences can be hypothesized 
^ as distancing behayiors. The intervention program becomes in effect, the opportunity 

4 7 

to extend the frequency and quality of behaviors deemed relevant to activating and 

. maintaining representational thinking. ■ . 

. — \ 

- These were the reasons that age two was selected as the target period. 






Mode' of Intervention 



< 






There are taany options for intervention but the choices are basically between 
individual and group settings. .We opted for the latter in Spite of the dearth of 
information about group educational programs for two-year-ol’d children. 

The appropriateness of a group setting was based on a number of premises both 

theoretical- and practical. First, we believe cognitive • growth is enhanced by a 

. ' \ 

broad experiential base, with expediences in various 'contexts and with various 
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materials. A nursery school setting seems appropriate. Furthermore, a nursery 
school can' provide a more intensive and cumulative contact with the social and 
non-social- environment than the home. Finally, it provides the opportunity for 
•setting up a sequential set of experiences that can be used to reinforce acquired 
gains. ’ ' 

■' I •' ; 

Teacher Training and Curriculum Planning • 

The next task involved devising a program to meet oui*' objectives . This 
involved the simultaneous tasks of training teachers and creating the curriculum. 

None of the teachers had direct experience in working with two-year-olds in 
a nursery school that had explicit curriculum' objectives. It' was necessary to 
orient the teachers to the theoretical system and this required spelling out the ' 1 
concept of represent ^ nal thinking and defining strategies which would exemplify 
"distancing". Such i ;; ■■ rientation was important, in order to provide coherence to 

t* 

the program, to enable the teachers to participate actively in curriculum develop- 
ment and thereby to employ appropriate teaching strategies. 

r > 

In-service training is a continual process built directly into the program. 

'''Regiilar staff meetings are held weekly as well as daily brief reviews of the 

morning sessions. It is at these meetings that curriculum units are planned and 

explicated, management problems, discussed, and theoretical points argued. 

Fostering both group and individual participation'Wcame a major challenge 

. \ 

because of the array of individual differences. Some' children were very articulate 
and had relatively long attention spans whereas others demonstrated a fairly low 
level of socialization. Management procedures, therefore, had to be coordinated 
to cognitive objectives. The control techniques that were given special emphasis 

o 

came from research conducted several ago at the Meirill-Palmer Institute 
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(Hoffman i960 ; Sigel i960) . This work basically systematized the influence tech- 
niques used by parents to modify the ongoing behavior of their children. The- 
value for our program was the consonance of these techniques with the concept of 

t * \ 

imposing dibtande on the child. * r *,'* 

* % 

t 

, ‘ The Curriculum, * ! 

'• v 

The curriculum contains two coordinated but separate programs. The first is 

I , - ' ' . . • - . i- * 

the daily classroom program and the second consists 'of tutorial sessions. .! 

h ‘ , / f ■ • 

^ Classroom Program: Social and Emotional Objectives . The basic objective is to 
raise the ievel of . socialized behavior. This is done pijimahily b^ preventing 
aggression to others, and encouraging sharing and cooperation. Individual and ' 

t* r * 

group interactions are used to make the child aware of others and aware* «of his 

-• «, 

\ • . 

environment. This implies that the child is simultaneousl/' being encouraged 'to 

\ , • / . • 
anticipate future events, to develop higher levels of frustration tolerancq, and 

to verbalize his feelings rather fchan to demonstrate them by hitting, biting' or 



1 
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pinching. Anticipation and Verbalization are essential to 'imagery and symbolic 
behavior so that this social objective .clearly serves the cause of improving • 
representational competence : 1 

# Classroom Program : C ognitive Objectives . All our objectives concern the 

) 

acquisition of specific relationships v and concepts that we believe tq be central'-' 
to representational competence. Furthermore, all objectives demand a particular 

1 \ - ~ 

kind of teacher-child interaction. The' teacher must be sensitive to the cognitive 

• * U 

possibilities of -any situationv^nd she must implement the concept of "distance". 



, when directing the child in his activitiesa 
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